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tion of the nature of parliamentary government, for
instead of being held to account as the leader of a
united cabinet, he had made himself the permanent
chief of a corps of ministers who were liable to be
overthrown separately by the Chamber. He had vir-
tually substituted himself for the King as the irre-
sponsible head of the state, and at the same time he
had deprived the cabinet of collective responsibility.
To such an extent was this true that he not only re-
mained continually in office himself, but he always
kept Magliani, one of the ablest of Italian financiers,
as his Minister of the Treasury, The course of Depretis
would clearly have been out of the question if he had
stood for any policy, or indeed if the parties in the
Chamber had had any real programmes.1 It was ren-
dered possible only by the fact that there had ceased to
be any essential difference between the principles of the
various groups, so that the struggles in the Chamber
were chiefly based on personal ambition; and it is
worthy of note that until he admitted Crispi to the
cabinet in 1887, he always retained in his own hands
the Department of the Interior, which was the main
reservoir of patronage.

Crispi was the natural successor of Depretis, and he
The rule tried to carry on the same practice of remod-
of Crispi. eling his cabinet, when he met with a hostile
vote. For a time this worked well, and he might have
continued in office indefinitely had he not been made
of very different stuff from his predecessor; but he
is a man of strong personality, who cannot be colorless,

1 Cf. Dupriez, Les Ministres, yol, i. p. 304.